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in effect there have been no previous re- 
ported violations of the convention by 
Japanese vessels taking salmon or hali- 
but on our side', that is, east of the ab- 
stention line. This record was not only 
broken by reports over the weekend,' but 
was dramatically and massively smashed 
with a series of reports involving a total 
of 19 Japanese fishing vessel sightings 
during the past several days in violation 
of Japanese treaty obligations. The 
sightings were made by Coast Guard and 
Navy patrol planes. 'The vessels were 
sighted illegally fishing up to 90 miles 
across the abstention line. One vessel 
was seized by the U.S. Coast Guard and 
later attempted to leave the scene of vio- 
lations. This vessel at last report was 
being escorted to Adak, Alaska, for re- 
turn to appropriate Japanese authorities 
under the terms of the international 
convention. 

All the facts and details on this serious 
and unfortunate occurrence are not in. 

I believe, however, that when the full 
story is known, there will be revealed a 
sad chapter in the history of Japanese- 
American relations in the fisheries field. 
For many years we have diligently at- 
tempted to make international arrange- 
ments by which our interest and Japan’s 
interest would be fully protected. Many 
of us hoped that this was accomplished 
by joining with Japan and Canada in 
negotiating and finally ratifying the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention in 
1953. However, our experience under the 
convention has left much to be desired. 
During these years Japan has, for the 
first time in history, taken substantial 
quantities of salmon of North American 
origin, principally the red salmon which 
spawn in rivers feeding into Bristol Bay. 
This activity has continued, although it 
is a clear violation of the intent and pur- 
pose of the convention. 

The provisional abstention line was set 
at 175° west longitude as a temporary 
line marking that area in which no 
salmon of North American origin mi- 
grated. In recent years American scien- 
tists and Japanese scientists have agreed 
that Bristol Bay salmon do migrate be- 
yond the provisional line, yet Japan has 
steadfastly refused to agree to adjust the 
location of the line. As a result Japan 
has taljen large quantities of North 
American salmon and has taken them on 
the high seas in a manner that makes 
the conservation of salmon by the State 
of Alaska virtually impossible. Ameri- 
can fishermen are not permitted to fish 
with nets on the high seas because of the 
waste involved' in taking immature fish, 
the damage to the fish caught or lost, and 
the inability to determine any proper 
escapement of salmon for individual 
spawning streams. 

Japan’s catch of salmon on the high 
seas has been severely, and in my opinion 
very properly, criticized by all who are 
familiar with the problem. This past 
Wee k Japan openly, and flagrantly, and 
grossly violated her own international 
commitments by permitting large mother 
ships to operate close to the abstention 
line and thereby encouraging large num- 
bers of Japanese catcher vessels to en- 
gage in the salmon fishery on our side of 
the line. Only a very severe and direct 


reproach will be adequate to express the 
feelings of our fishermen and others in- 
terested in the conservation of this im- 
portant fishery resource. In my opinion, 
we will for many generations look back 
on this dark episode and wonder if Japan 
can be expected to comply with any fu- 
ture international commitments on the 
conservation of fishery resources on the 
high seas. 

BIG BROTHER: ANTIBUG 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently, considerable attention 
has been given to a new device, labeled 
“Antibug,” an electronic jamming in- 
strument. 

I have some most interesting corre- 
spondence from the manufacturer of 
Antibug, indicating that electronic 
snooping, far from being an American 
phenomenon, is an international prob- 
lem of very large proportions. 

The manufacturer also enclosed a 
sheet of details for antisnooping which 
is most interesting, 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
material printed at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Dectron Industries, Inc., 

May 20, 1965. 

Mr. Bernard Fensterwald, Jr., 

Chief Counsel, U.S. Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, Washington, D.C . 

Dear Mr. Fensterwald: With reference to 
your letter dated May 3, 1965 concerning 
Newsweek, April 26, 1965, coverage of our 
new product line, “Antibug, ’’ this office is 
very interested in cooperating with your 
committee. I enclose literature covering our 
Antibug model Mark I. I enclose also, for 
your convenience, copies of sources of supply 
for “bugging equipment” as well as other 
information and background -material. 

In addition to Antibug model Mark I, 
Antibug models III and IV have been de- 
signed and developed upon the demand of 
national heads of industry, Government offi- 
cials and business leaders. Models Mark III 
and Mark IV are smartly tailored desk equip- 
ment which will protect an entire building 
area or in some cases a complete building. 
Using the Mark I or II together with Mark III 
or IV businessmen are assured of the oppor- 
tunity to talk openly and freely within the 
offices or conference rooms, and the personal- 
ized portable models, Mark I and II extend 
this coverage during outside discussions. 

Public response to the recent introduction 
of “Antibug,” Mark I, by several interna- 
tional magazine articles featuring “bugging,’’ 
newspapers, worldwide television, together 
with Dectron’s own research program has de- 
finitely shown that people throughout the 
world, at all levels, are keenly aware of this 
common security problem. For your per- 
sonal interest, Mr. Hugh W. Jamieson, one of 
the original partners of Litton Industries, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., is currently chairman 
of the board of directors in this firm. Mr. 
Jamieson has been involved in a $28 million 
law suit, the decision of which is still pend- 
ing, and much of the background of this 
case Involves "bugging and listening de- 
vices.” Mr. Jamieson’s problem with this 
private invasion was one of the pertinent in- 
spirations for the application of Dectron 
R. & D. discoveries into the creation of the 
“Antibug.” I understand from several pro- 
minent magazine and newspaper sources re- 
questing assistance from this firm, that fea- 
ture articles of international scope will be 


forthcoming on this subject, and that con- 
tinued worldwide publicity regarding this 
issue of bugging may be anticipated. 

As you are probably aware, the Newsweek 
article referred to above, was read into the 
recent FDA testimony before the Judiciary 
Committee. I shall be delighted to assist 
you and your future endeavors with required 
information or other requests. 

Thank you most kindly for your interest 
in this firm and our product line. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. S, Moorhead, 

Director of Marketing and Research. 

Dectron Industries, Inc. 

If you don’t like snoopers around your 
house or office, here’s what you can do: 

1. Rent or borrow a small mine detector. 
These are readily - available from supply 
houses that serve the building industry. 
They are also used by experts who call them- 
selves “anti-intrusion specialists.” A mine 
detector will change the pitch of its sound 
when passed near a wired mike. 

2. Buy a small used neon sign and turn 
it on near your phone when you talk. A 
snooper will hear nothing but the loud buzz- 
ing radiated by the sign’s transformer. This 
works only with an induction coil, not with 
a wired tap. 

3. To detect a wireless mike, you can use 
a special FM set tuned to 74 megacycles, A 
squeal is your tipoff. Leave the set on to 
jam the FM channel. 

4. Talk quietly and turn on a nearby radio 
set — fairly loud, to balk wireless mikes. To- 
day’s snooper devices can eliminate certain 
interfering tones, but these tricks still work. 
So does the business of letting water run 
in a shower. 

5. Call the phone company if you see a 
suspicious man working on a pole or near 
your wires. If a repairman comes to your 
door, check with the phone company before 
admitting him. (Credentials are easily 
faked.) 

6. Check with the phone company if you 
hear your phone ring and a voice say, "just 
checking." 

7. Notify your phone company, the FBI, 
the FCC, or any other law enforcement agen- 
cies if you hear persistent “funny sounds.” 
These sometimes occur in stormy weather, 
but shouldn't persist. A good telephone line 
is silent. Strange scratchlngs, an echo, or 
odd delays are a tipoff of a tap. 

So are faint voices. These' used to be 
caused by induction from other wires. But 
today’s lines are better. Such sounds are 
sometimes caused by an imbalance in the cir- 
cuit, due to unskilled wiretapping. 

8. If you’re a top-secret man, you can buy 
a portable telephone conversation scrambler 
for about $275 a set. It's held against the 
phone and changes your voice into unintel- 
ligible sounds that can only be unscrambled 
by a matoJiVig device. 



THE DOMINICAN INTERVENTION 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the men best qualified to speak on 
American relations with Latin America 
is Dr. John Plank, a former foreign serv- 
ice officer and professor of Latin Amer- 
ican affairs at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. Dr. Plank is now a 
member of the staff of the highly re- 
garded Brookings Institution. He is one 
of our most astute and knowledgeable ex- 
perts on Latin American affairs. 

Writing in the June 6 issue of the 
New York Times magazine, Dr. Plank 
asserts: 

Honest dialog between the two Amer- 
icas and true Inter-American cooperation, 
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never frequent or easy, have been made much 
more difficult by our Dominican Intervention. 

Dr, Plank sees the tJ.S. intervention in 
the Dominican struggle as an unfor- 
tunate result of "an overemphasis on 
oold war criteria.” He warns that "the 
ferment of change ip Latin America to- 
day should not be evaluated in cold war 
terms.” As he puts it: 

If, for instance, the. Alliance for Progress 
comes widely to he believed in Latin America 
to be nothing more than a weapon in our 
cold war arsenal, the Alliance for Progress 
will die. 

Mr. President, I believe that President 
Johnson is striving mightily to correct 
What may very well have been a mistaken 
unilateral intervention on our part in the 
Dominican crisis. To avoid further ques- 
tionable actions of this kind, I do hope 
that our policy planners will ponder 
Carefully the article py Dr, Plank which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record. 

. There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Otjb Good Neighbors Should Come First 
: (By John Plank) 

We cannot yet reckon fully the costs to us 
of sudden, unilateral military Intervention 
in the affairs of the Dominican Republic. 
We are obliged, however, on the basis of what 
we do know to look again at the Latin Amer- 
ican policy of the United States. What are 
ite principles, its premises and assumptions, 
its goals and priorities? 

Such questions need urgently to be con- 
sidered. Our Government’s Dominican ac- 
tions have caused concern among responsi- 
ble citizens throughout the hemisphere, 
many of whom think they see In those ac- 
tions signs of a partial return to a policy 
believed to have been superseded years ago. 
That policy was .characterized by a thinly 
veiled contempt for the Latin, Americans, 
self-arragation to the United States of re- 
sponsibility for determining the hemisphere’s 
destinies, and a too-ready disposition to rely 
on our Armed Forces In defense of our hemis- 
pheric interests, A cloud of suspicion and 
doubt, confusion and bewilderment, now 
hangs over the region. Honest dialog be- 
tween the two Americas and true inter- 
American cooperation, never frequent or 
easy, have , been made much more difficult 
by our Dominican intervention. 

The possibility of a tragic miscalculation 
of the Dominican klpd — a miscalculation 
evidently traceable to faulty reporting from 
our embassy personnel and others in SEtnto 
Domingo — has been areal and present danger 
for more than a decade, ever since the onset 
of the cold war in Latin America. 

Since the 1950’s our Latin American policy 
has been marked by an awkward if unavoid- 
able dualism. One strand of policy has run 
from the era of the “good neighbor” and the 
traditions, myths, customs and Institutions 
of the inter-American system. To the ex- 
tent that this strand, has informed policy 
decisions, the states of Latin America have 
been regarded as standing in a special famil- 
ial relation to us. They, while weaker than 
we attd much less successful, are entitled 
to our full respect. Their Integrity,' Inde- 
pendence, arid' sovereign equaiity with us 
are, at almost all costs, to be safeguarded, 
not only against threats and Incursions from 
outside the hemisphere but also against un- 
toward manifestations of our own vast pow- 
er. Every appropriate effort is to be made 
to help our Latin American neighbors trans- 
late their juridical equality with us Into 
effective equality In respects — political, eco- 
nomic, and social. 


The other strand of policy, which Is not 
, really compatible with the former one, de- 

■ rtves from our conception of Latin America 

■ as an active theater in the oold war, one of 
: the battlegrounds on which we engage those 

whom we have identified as our mortal en- 
emies, the Communists. In Latin America, 
as in Asia, Africa, and Europe, our national 
survival Is seen ultimately to be at stake. 
Those in our Government who are charged 
iwlth responsibility for our Latin American 
policy find themselves In an extraordinarily 
difficult situation. In effect, they are re- 
quired to approach Latin America with split 
vision, and the Latin America that appears 
iunder the good-neighbor perspective is not 
the Latin America that appears under the 
cold-war perspective. 

The consequences of this duality of ap- 
proach are manifested In all aspects of our 
official dealings with Latin America: politi- 
cal, military, economic, social, even cultural. 
No decision respecting Latin America Is 
taken without some weighing of good- 
neighbor considerations against cold-war 
ones. Because of the different natures of the 
policy criteria, ambiguity in our Latin 
American policy decisions Is Inevitable. 

Is a leading Latin American intellectual 
to be Invited to the United States and en- 
couraged to meet with North Americans, or 
is he to be denied a visa because of his failure 
to pass a stringent political test adminis- 
tered by a cautious consular officer? Is mili- 
tary assistance to a despotic regime to be 
curtailed because It is known that the regime 
maintains Itself in power only through the 
use or threat of force; or is such assistance 
to be continued because the despot and his 
armed henchmen have been ferocious, if fre- 
quentlv overzealous and unsophisticated, 
battlers against the Communists? Is eco- 
nomic aid to be given to a country because 
of the country’s desire to develop and our 
reeeenttlon of the erving needs of Its people; 
or is It to be withheld because of doubts 
about the depths of commitment of the 
country’s political lenders to our side In the 
cold war? 

Although both kinds of criteria continue 
to be employed, it seems evident that during 
recent times cold-war considerations have 
weighed ever more heavily In the scales of 
judgment. That this should be the case Is 
understandable. The cold war completely 
overshadows all other concerns In our global 
foreign policy. Moreover, the cold war In 
this hemisphere is becoming more intense 
and has, since 1959 and Castro’s appearance, 
token on increasingly a paramilitary cast. 

Also, it is not surprising that our over- 
worked officials, burdened with heavy re- 
sponsibilities and harried by the press and 
Congress, should want to simplify their 
decisionmaking process by greater and 
greater subordination of good-neighbor fac- 
tors to cold-war ones. They can accomplish 
Shis subordination by assuming that good- 
aeighbor policy and cold-war policy are 
strictly congruent. As time passes they will 
'»ome to believe that. Some of them un- 
loubtedly already do so. 

We shall pay much for such subordination, 
.lowever, and we should consider carefully 
whether It Is worth Its cost. Our Dominican 
disaster, for example, and Its unfortunate 
hemispheric repercussions, are largely ac- 
countable to an overemphasis on cold- war 
criteria, almost to the exclusion of criteria of 
irther sorts. If our interest in a given coun- 
try is focused heavily on the question of 
Communist capabilities and prospects. If a 
iliSproportionate number of questions put by 
Washington to our missions In the field, 
whether bearing on matters political, eco- 
nomic, social, or military, are to be answered 
ivtth the Communist/non-Communist di- 
(hotomy at the forefront of attention, then 
cur understanding of that country is going 
t? be seriously biased. The ferment of 


change in Latin America today should not be 
evaluated. In col d -war terms. 

There is another, more serious conse- 
quence of weighting cold-war factors too 
heavily in devising Latin American policy. 
It is that we shall alienate increasing num- 
bers of Latin Americans and shall forfeit 
much of our small capital of trust and con- 
fidence so painfully and haltingly acquired 
during the past 30 years. 

If, for Instance, the Alliance for Progress 
comes widely to be believed In Latin Amer- 
ica to be nothing more than a weapon in 
our cold-war arsenal, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress will die. The formal machinery of the 
Alliance will persist, of course, but the busi- 
ness transacted under Its aegis will be dis- 
guished blackmail operations on the Latin 
American side and disguised bribery or pay- 
off on our own. The spirit, the mystique, 
the challenge of the Alliance will disappear — 
and with them our best hope for building 
an effective inter-American community. 

What must be stressed is that the Latin 
Americans think of themselves as people, not 
as objects at stake in a global conflict. They 
think of their states as societies In search 
of individual national Identities and des- 
tinies, not as pieces of inhabited territory 
to be allocated to one side or the other la 
the cold war. Under the good-neighbor per- 
spective, these aspects of the Latin American 
reality are recognized; under the cold-war 
perspective they are not, except derivatively 
and expedientially. 

We must not allow the cold war to elide or 
absorb the good neighbor. The latter ante- 
dates the former and, is a more compre- 
hensive and profound expression of our bes.t 
long-range interests. In striking the bal- 
ance between the demands imposed by the 
one and those Imposed by the other, 
knowledge counts for more than doctrine, 
understanding for more than fervor, Judg- 
ment for more than determination, and 
prudence for more than might. 

It is tempting to speculate on, how different 
might have been the course of our relations 
with ]_,atin America l ad we chosen in 1945 
to announce our willingness to give positive 
content to the good-neighbor policy through 
a program analogous to the Alliance for 
Progress. Had we done; so, and had we moved 
with energy and good will to Implement the 
program, the Impact of the cold war upon 
the hemisphere and upon our Latin Ameri- 
can policy would have been very different. 
For wo should have initiated our progrfl.ru at 
a time of exceptional inter-American har- 
mony ; and we might well have captured 
the, momentum of inter-American coopera- 
tion acquired during the Second World 
War. : 

Moreover, we would, have had a crucial 
margin of time, several years. In which to 
help Latin America prepare Itself for the 
revolution of expectations and to establish 
firmly our Identification with the forces of 
constructive, responsible, democratic reform. 

This speculation is useful only because it 
serves to point up how very different was the 
policy we actually followed, which was until 
recently one of comparative neglect of the 
region. Although alert to the more obvious 
cold-war threats in the hemisphere (we 
moved expeditiously to prevent a Communist 
takeover of Guatemala in 1954), and al- 
though not unsympathetic to the restless 
strivings of most people In the area for 
fundamental changes In their own status 
and in the traditionally sanctioned order of 
their societies, we devoted little time and 
few resources to Latin America. 

On the basis of periodic reassurances to 
ourselves that there existed In the region “an 
immense reservoir of good will” toward the 
United States we relegated Latin America to 
the lowest priority among the major areas 
of the world. Busy confronting the Commu- 
nists elsewhere, busy building new alliances 
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and bolstering old ones, we regarded Latin 
America as something of a nuisance. What 
we wanted in the hemisphere above all else 
was quiet. We did not want our attention 
diverted from our other more Important 
tasks. 

The decade 1948-58 was a crucial one for 
Latin America. The region’s great masses, 
urban and rural, bestirred themselves and 
began to make demands — political, economic, 
and social — that they had not made earlier 
and that the established order simply could 
not meet. The intellectuals, the profes- 
sionals, the students, toyed with alternative 
modes of political and social organization. 
Nationalism, often strident and xenophobic, 
came increasingly to serve the purposes of 
Latin American demagogs. 

Democratic regimes were sorely tried; the 
more fragile of them collapsed Into dictator- 
ships. The possibility of mass violence be- 
came ever more real. It is symbolic that the 
decade began in the year of the devastating 
Bogota riots and ended In the year that Vice 
President Nixon was attacked in Lima and 
Caracas. Fidel Castro is reported to have 
been in Bogota in 1948; we know where he 
was in 1958. 

Where was the United States? Was it en- 
ergetically, wholeheartedly, and construc- 
tively helping the Latin Americans to solve 
their economic and social problems? Was it 
identified in the minds of Latin America’s 
young people with the forces of responsible 
but major change? Did the United States, 
through its actions in that decade, give 
those young people reason automatically to 
cast their lot with it in the global struggle 
against communism? The questions are 
rhetorical. 

Young people do not stay young; a person 
20 years old in 1948 was 30 in 1958; he is 37 
today. The United States, through negli- 
gence rather than design, nearly forfeited a 
generation of Latin Americans. 

That it did not altogether forfeit them is 
due to the tardy recognition by the Elsen- 
hower administration that the immense 
reservoir of good will was rapidly drying up. 
More important, it is due to the sensitivity 
and vision of President Kennedy, who cap- 
tured the imagination of Latin Americans 
as no other U.S. President except Lincoln has 
done and who, through his announcement of 
the Alliance for Progress, put the United 
States squarely on the side of profound re- 
form in Latin America, 

President Kennedy’s Latin ' American pol- 
icy combined as deftly as two such incon- 
gruent elements can be combined, the good 
neighbor and the cold war. Both weighed 
heavily in all his Latin American decisions. 
Some among us criticize him for the incon- 
clusiveness of his actions against Oastro, but 
the President was not to be pushed into 
behavior that would jeopardize, perhaps de- 
stroy, the developing climate of inter- Amer- 
ican trust and cooperation. When the intro- 
duction of missiles directly threatened our 
vital national interests, he moved forcefully, 
but that threat absent, he acted with mas- 
terful restraint. 

Some Latin Americans criticized him for 
making assistance under the Alliance for 
Progress contingent upon the carrying out 
of difficult reforms; but the President, re- 
lating the Alliance for Progress to the cold 
war, judged that only by undergoing pro- 
found and painful changes could the societies 
of Latin America acquire the inner coher- 
ence, the national consensus, that would 
make possible their withstanding, over the 
long term, Communist subversion and 
aggression. 

There was, of course, a personal dimension 
of President Kennedy’s Latin American be- 
havior that transcended policy matters as 
such, one that must be taken into account 
in assessing his performance. He conveyed 
to the Latin Americans, as his predecessors 
had not done, that he understood and sym- 


pathized with them, that their problems 
were his problems. Responsible democratic 
and reformist Latin Americans felt that in 
President Kennedy they had a champion. 

President Johnson inherited President 
Kennedy’s Latin American problems and 
program. What he did not and could not 
inherit was the special trust and confidence 
invested in President Kennedy by the Latin 
Americans. That trust and confidence 
President Johnson will have to earn him- 
self. 

It must be said that he has not yet earned 
it, and that this Government’s reaction to 
the outbreak of major disorders in the 
Dominican Republic has done little to re- 
assure those to the south. 

Today Latin America is in crisis. Only in 
Mexico and Chile, and to a lesser extent in 
Costa Rica, is there real institutional stabil- 
ity, and the future of at least two of those 
countries is perhaps less certain than present 
appearances would indicate. 

The causes of the crisis are well know: 
the revolution of expectations, expanding 
populations pressing on limited resources; 
immense population shifts from rural squalor 
to urban poverty and congestion; invidious 
class distinctions; serious unemployment, 
and worrisome inflation; inequitable pat- 
terns of tax and income distribution; unre- 
sponsive and ineffective governments; lack 
of skilled and responsible political leader- 
ship and of adequate institutions for effec- 
tive popular political participation. 

This list is far from exhaustive. But are 
there not enough items on it to account for 
massive unrest in Latin America? The tur- 
bulence we have seen in the region in the 
past is likely to pale before the turbulence 
we shall see during the months and years 
ahead. 

In the absence of out-and-out occupation 
by our Armed Forces, we cannot exert other 
than marginal and indirect control over de- 
velopments in the states of Latin America. 
With that in mind, what should our policy 
be as we confront the troubled situation be- 
low our borders? In the eyes of the world 
we are at a clear policy crossroads today, and 
the world Is awaiting our next major deci- 
sion to see which route we have chosen. The 
options available to us can be reduced to 
two. 

First, we can conclude, as evidently we 
did in taking our Dominican actions, that 
the cold war risks in this hemisphere have 
become so great, the capability of Commu- 
nist elements to take advantage of situa- 
tions so advanced, and the inability of other 
Latin American elements to deal with the 
internal problems of their societies so mani- 
fest, that the United States must reexamine 
its whole relationship to the inter-American 
system and to the good-neighbor policy that 
system reflects. 

More specifically, we can conclude that 
the United States must take to itself the 
right not only unilaterally to determine the 
existence and nature of Communist threats 
of takeover of Latin American societies, but 
also to act unilaterally or preemptively if in 
our judgment such action is called for to re- 
pel those threats. The principles of self- 
determination, nonintervention and multi- 
lateral decisionmaking regrettably may have 
to take second place from time to time to 
the exigencies of the cold war. Those prin- 
ciples, of course, will remain operative, but 
only within limits established by ourselves. 

The second option depends upon a sharply 
different assessment. By this assessment, the 
conflict between progressive and traditional 
interests is the dominant problem in Latin 
America today, and our cold war engagement 
with the Communists in the hemisphere is 
refracted through this prism in the eyes of 
most politically engaged Latin Americans. 
They do not, and they will not, see the cold 
war as we do. Most Latin American societies 
are in the incipient stages of profound na- 


tional transformation with attendant dis- 
order and the likelihood of violence (after 
all, the mold of custom is being broken) . 
But very few Latin Americans participating 
in the Bocial and political processes now 
underway foresee — or want to foresee — at the 
end of their national revolutions a substitu- 
tion of their former relationship with the 
United States by a suffocating identification 
with the Communist world. 

What they want is independence, identity, 
integrity, national dignity, things of which 
they feel their histories have until now de- 
prived them. What they want is to move 
into the modern world, but to do so on their 
own, not on the leading strings of either the 
United States or the Communist powers. 
They want to be free to make their own 
mistakes, to decide their own destinies. They 
do not want to be Communists nor to see 
their societies taken over by the Commu- 
nists; but they take It ill that the United 
States should presume to tell them what 
they can and cannot want. 

The policy course that one derives from 
this assessment calls for sensitive under- 
standing of the aspirations that motivate 
most demands for change In today’s Latin 
America. It calls for a recognition that to 
equate anti-Americanism with procommu- 
nism is much too simple, and that much 
activity that we regard as being undertaken 
against our interest is not sparked by the 
Communists nor being carried out for the 
purpose of moving the region into the 
Communist camp. 

It also calls for the utmost restraint and 
the most scrupulous caution on our part 
in the use of our coercive power. It calls for 
a show of confidence in the Latin Americans, 
a willingness to stand in the background and 
to let them largely on their own complete 
their perilous passage to modernity. It calls 
for a substantial elevation in the status as- 
signed to good-neighbor considerations in 
the formulation of our decisions, a further 
development of the Latin American policies 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and John F. Ken- 
nedy, and the evaluation of cold-war threats 
under the assumptions of good-neighbor 
premises rather than the reverse. 

The risks involved in this second policy 
are real. We cannot forget our bitter Cuban 
experience. But we do the Latin Ameri- 
cans small credit by assuming that the les- 
sons of Cuba have been altogether lost upon 
them. Moreover, we must weigh these risks 
against the certain consequences of follow- 
ing the first policy. Those consequences in- 
clude the evisceration of the inter-American 
system, a sharp reversal in our progress to- 
ward inter-American community, the welling 
up of great resentment toward the United 
States .on the part of most Latin Americans, 
and a corresponding increase in the appeal 
of Communist propaganda and ‘agitation 

Further, if we follow this policy, we shall 
probably have to set up proxy or client re- 
gimes in troubled parts of the hemisphere 
more and more frequently, in violation of 
legitimate nationalist aspirations, and to 
commit our own Armed Forces, with the de- 
plorable effects such commitment entails. 
Neither our own long-term Interests nor 
those of the Latin Americans will be well 
served if we follow this course. 

On the other hand, if we reassign primacy 
to the philosophy of the good neighbor in 
our hemispheric dealings, we shall probably 
see intensified and evermore fruitful efforts 
by responsible Latin American leaders to 
work together and with us, across national 
frontiers, to resolve pressing Latin American 
problems. Knowing that we will protect 
them against external threats and will help 
them upon request to cope with domestic 
violence and subversion, they will move with 
greater assurance and optimism to meet the 
demands of their societies. Knowing that 
our attitude toward them is benign and con- 
structive, they will assert their independence 
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from us In various ways, experimenting with 
their freedom. They will increasingly act 
without us; they will not be acting against 
us. Over the longer term they will surmount 
their ingrained fear of us, their nagging 
sense of inferiority in dealing with us, and 
will assume their proper roles as self- confi- 
dent, responsible members of a hemispheric 
community of which we too will be a part. 
Surely that is the outcome we want to see. 
Surely the running of some short-term risks 
Is not too high a price to pay for its attain- 
ment." 


DEMONSTRATIONS ON COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past several months, we have 
read articles in the press concerning 
demonstrations on college campuses 
across the Nation in opposition to the 
President’s policy in Vietnam as well as 
teach-ins on the part of the intellectual 
community. 

A refreshing change is the responsible 
action taken by the student council of 
the University of New Mexico in Albu- 
querque, in adopting a resolution in sup- 
port of the administration’s actions. I 
ask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lution be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

'Whereas the foreign policy of the United 
States Is of vital concern to the students of 
the University of New Mexico; and 

Whereas the present situation in Vietnam 
is of great significance to the students of the 
University of New Mexico as members of the 
world community: Be it 

Resolved by the Student Council of the 
University of New Mexico, That the student 
council of the University of New Mexico 
pledges Its support to the actions being taken 
by President Johnson In Vietnam. 

Jim Branch, Jr., 
Student Body President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out Objection, it is so ordered. 


WE CANNOT WIN COLD WARS WITH- 
OUT REAIjLY trying 
M r. MUNDT. Mr. President, in early 
March I began a series of statements to 
the Senate to demonstrate from the pe- 
riodical press the need for establishment 
of an institution similar to the proposed 
Freedom Academy, a new agency in the 
American Government to conduct inten- 
sive research in the art of unconven- 
tional or nonmilita ry warfare and to pro- 
vide extensive related training to three 
broad categories of persons. One cate- 
gory of trainees would be American Gov- 
ernment personnel whose work concerns 
international relations. The second 
category would be citizens of foreign - 
countries who need training for defense 
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to help protect their own countries’ na- 
tional sovereignties against this new and 
highly successful type of aggression. 
Amei lean citizens employed abroad out- 
side lie Government would compose the 
third "category. These are persons who 
coulc. contribute considerably to the sta- 
bility of host societies if properly trained 
and if properly utilized. 

Ea:h house of Congress has had before 
it me ire than 5 years bills which propose 
similar action. In 1960 the Senate ap- 
proved such a bill, accepting the favor- 
able report of the Committee on the Ju- 
dicial, ordered printed on June 30, 1960, 
whici observed in part: 

The committee considers this bill to be 
one cf the most Important ever Introduced 
In ths Congress. This Is the first measure 
to recognize that a concentrated develop- 
ment and training program must precede a 
signll leant Improvement In our cold war ca- 
pacities. The various agencies and bu- 
reaus ;.<Sah be shuffled and reshuffled. Advi- 
sory (Smmlttees, Interdepartmental commit- 
tees,. T and coordinating agencies can be 
creatm and recreated, but until they are 
staffed by highly motivated personnel who 
have .been systematically and Intensively 
train id In the vast and complex field of total 
political warfare, we can expect little Im- 
provement in our situation. 

Thi one lone Freedom Academy * * • 
can lay the foundation for a major break- 
through. Properly staffed and funded. It 
will ! tand as a symbol of our determination 
to win the cold war. It will give courage to 
our irlends and dismay our enemies. It is 
a practical, fundamental approach to our 
national survival. The committee recom- 
mence the enactment of the Freedom Com- 
missi an bill at the earliest possible time. 

But the House of Representatives 
faile 3 to act in i960. The bill, although 
subsequently introduced and subjected 
to several hearings, has not been moved 
since. 

Fire years ago the Vietnamese war was 
just beginning. We were just recogniz- 
ing the Cuban revolution as Communists. 
We liave allowed 5 valuable years of time 
to elapse without significant effort to im- 
prove defense of the non-Comunlst world 
agaiast nonmilitary aggression. 

On March 4— page 4059 of the Rec- 
ord- r I discussed my intentions for this 
series of statements to the Senate. 

To the many observers who support 
the Freedom Academy concept, this at- 
titude that we are not so successful as 
we night be has required no argumenta- 
tive (support; and, naively perhaps, we 
have, thought we needed no considerable 
evidential support in contending that our 
side of the world is not prepared to fight 
in the specific arena where the battle be- 
tween Communist aggressors and their 
victims is being fought. 

This is the area of nonmilitary or 
gueirilla warefare. I noted our past ex- 
pert mce in guerrilla warfare, citing the 
increasing sophistication characterizing 
thesa tactics since we ourselves have 
adoivted more conventional techniques. 

It | political side is far more thorough 
now, Psychological warfare is mounted 
'against a people by their enemies from 
witt in to soften their resistance to the 
mor » tangible guerrilla or quasi-military 
opeiation conducted in conjunction with 
it at the later stages of attack. 


And we seem to stand by, wringing our 
hands, wondering what is going on as we 
see the will to resist among an ally’s 
people wafting away like so much smoke. 

On March 11 — pages 4751-4753 of the 
Record — I utilized newspaper dispatches 
to demonstrate the use of such methods 
by Communist aggressors to take control 
of the Congo Republic. 

Then on March 18 — pages 5276-5280 
of the Record— -I discussed the critical 
deficiency in the non-Communist world 
in simple understanding: of the tech- 
niques of nonmilitary warfare. The sub- 
ject has been intensely studied by Com- 
munist leaders for more than a genera- 
tion. They have developed a new aca- 
demic discipline about which we know 
remarkably little. 

On April I — pages 6282-6387— my top- 
ic, along with further current demon- 
strative news dispatches, was an evalua- 
tion by Hanson Baldwin of overall U.S. 
strategy in the present in ternational cli- 
mate. 

On April 13 — pages 7599-7603 of the 
Record — my subject was a series Of Com- 
munist takeovers and near takeovers in 
Africa. 

The subject on April 2:8 — - pages 8508- 
8515 of the Record— was the threatening 
development of aggr essive campaigns in 
Latin America. 

And, most recently, on May 14 — 10172- 
10179 of the Record — I reviewed the de- 
velopment of the Freedom Academy pro- 
posal and tried further to demonstrate 
the validity of the idea to the present 
context of Latin American developments. 

The bill; S. 1231, is sponsored by a di- 
verse group of Senators. They are a bi- 
partisan group, and their philosophical 
views range widely from liberal to con- 
servative. But they agree on this pro- 
posal as a promising means to bolster our 
defenses and our allies’ defenses against 
a new kind of aggressive warfare for 
which we have not sufficiently prepared 
ourselves. Besides myself, sponsors of 
the bill are Senators Cake, Dodd, Doug- 
las, Fong, Hickenlooper, Lausche, Mil- 
ler, Prouty, Proxmire, Scott, Smathers, 
Murphy, and Fannin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from South Da- 
kota is recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Today I should like to 
discuss one of the areas of incipient de- 
velopment of a new nonmilitary aggres- 
sive campaign. In this campaign, tar- 
geted at Thailand, we have actually been 
formally notified by the aggressor, Com- 
munist China, that their campaign is be- 
gun. This seems to be the declaration of 
war in this new kind of aggressive war- 
fare. 

The Washington Post of January 31, 
1965, printed a dispatch by Keyes Beech 
of the Chicago Daily News Service in 
which appeared one of the earliest ac- 
counts of the declaration of war against 
Thailand. Beech filed his story from 
Bangkok: 
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